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exactions and insults on the citizens of the capital. They
started looting their property remorselessly, created tumult
and murdered several Persian soldiers. Meanwhile, a
false rumour was spread through the town that Nadir
was murdered by a Qalmaq woman-guard of the royal
palace. The bad characters commenced an indiscriminate
massacre. Many of the Qizilbashes in their various isolated
stations throughout the city were slain. When this was brought
to Nadir's notice, he unsheathed his sword and ordered a
general massacre of the citizens. The enraged Persian soldiery
plundered and demolished the houses, set fire to shops and
killed about 30,000 men and women in the most brutal
manner. There was scarcely a spot left in Delhi but was
stained with human blood. The scourge occasioned by the
Persians had been dreadful. Nobody dared approach Nadir
Shah to ask for mercy. At length, amidst this scene of
carnage and slaughter, Nizamul-Mulk had the courage to
go to him and intercede for the pardon of the inhabitants
of Delhi.1 He is reported to have appealed to his sense of
pity by reciting an appropriate Persian couplet on hear-
ing which Nadir's heart softened and he said: "I pardon
in consideration of thy grey beard."2

The scene of carnage and destruction is vividly des-
cribed by Anand Ram Mukhlis who was an eye-witness,
and as secretary to the Wazir Ftimadu'd-Daulah, bore an
eminent part in all that he relates:

For a long time the streets remained strewn rath corpses,
as the walks of a garden with dead flowers and leaves.
The town was reduced to ashes and had the appearance
of a plain consumed with fire. The ruin in which its beauti-
ful streets and buildings were involved was such that the
labour of years could alone restore the town to its former
state of grandeur.3

After quiet was restored the agents of Nadir Shah went
about from house to house in order to prepare inventories

1 Tankh-i-Muzaffarii Handiqatu'l-Alam, vol. II, p. 161.

2 Some Urdu writers have referred to this legend but I have not been able
to trace its source in any of the contemporary authorities.

3 Tazkira (Elliott, vol. VIII, pp. 88-89).